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THE LIBRARY OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



In the An- 
nual Report 
of the Trus- 
tees of the 
Metropolitan 
Museum of 
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An Art Li- 
brary for the 
use of visi- 
tors is an es- 
sential part 
of the work- 
ing plan of 
the Museum, 
which hither- 
to it has not 
been possible to enter on. The increase of 
the exhibitions and the necessity of books 
of reference for the use of the Director and 
his assistants in preparing catalogues, has 
led to a more systematic attempt to gather 
a library. This is now a pressing demand, 
and to supply the immediate want, the 
Trustees ask the contribution of Works on 
Art and kindred subjects. A small begin- 
ning has been made. The Librarian re- 
ports that on the first of November last 
this Library contained sixty-four bound, 
and one hundred and thirty-two unbound 
books and pamphlets. Since that date 
have been added by gift and purchase one 
hundred and seventy-three bound and sev- 



enty-eight unbound volumes, bringing the 
total number up to four hundred and 
forty-seven books and pamphlets now in 
the Library. 

This handful of books and pamphlets 
was deposited in a small, dark, damp room 
in the basement of the first building erected 
by the city for the Museum in Central Park. 
Not many feet below the floor of this room 
little streams of water percolated through 
the crevices of the rocks upon which the 
foundations of the building rested, and nat- 
urally fever and ague lurked about its walls. 
It was not a healthy locality for either 
books or human beings, but the best the 
Museum could at the time supply. 

In 1888 the Library was assigned a room 
on the second floor of the then recently 
erected southern extension of the Museum. 
It was provided with shelf-room for (it was 
estimated) 10,000 volumes, and reading 
tables that at a pinch accommodated ten 
or a dozen readers. This room has fur- 
nished a comfortable abiding place for 
twenty-two years and we experienced a 
feeling akin to sadness when we deserted 
it, with its long and pleasant associations 
and its familiar surroundings. During much 
of this period it had sufficed for all our 
needs, for until the last few years the col- 
lection increased but slowly. The time 
came, however, when it had not only out- 
grown this room, but had overflowed the 
adjoining Board Room, and more space 
became a necessity. Now, exactly three de- 
cades after its lowly inception, the library 
enters into possession of the commodious 
and beautiful rooms in the annex built 
especially for its accommodation on the 
south side of the Museum building and 
is at home under its own rooftree, its mi- 
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grations over, we trust, for at least another 
generation. 

The removal of the collection of over 
nineteen thousand volumes which the 
Library now contains, was completed in 
June, its doors were thrown open to the 
public in July, and this indispensable part 
of the Museum's equipment entered upon 
its new and enlarged sphere of useful- 
ness. 

It is estimated that the principal room 
and basement will hold 40,000 volumes. 
In the photograph room and basement 
which adjoins the Library on the north, 
50,000 photographs at least can be stored 
and studied, so that in both departments 
there is room for expansion commensurate 
with the ever growing needs of the Museum 
for some time to come, even at the Institu- 
tion's present rapid rate of progress. 

The twenty alcoves in the new building 
contain 3,037 feet of shelving, the steel 
stacks in the basement 1,323 feet (not 
including 533 roller shelves) and together 
should furnish space, one might imagine, 
for more than the number of volumes 
above estimated, until we are reminded 
that not a few of the books with which 
the library of a museum of art is expected 
to be supplied are "monstrous big" 
(requiring some of them a shelf on rollers, 
each, to itself) and not books of the size 
which Dr. Johnson rightly contended are 
after all the most useful, " Books you may 
carry to the fire and hold readily in your 
hand." 

As was announced at the outset, thirty 
years ago, and has since been restated in 
the Museum's annual reports, the Library 
is designed to be a specialized one of books 
needful for the study of the objects of art 
and antiquity displayed in its galleries for 
the convenient use of members of its staff 
and students of its various collections. 
How wide a field of research this is, how- 
ever, is shown by the following principal 
subjects indexed in the card catalogue. 

Architecture. 

Sculpture, Carving. 

Numismatics. 

Painting. 

Drawing and Design. 



Decoration and Ornament. 

Alphabets and Monograms. 

Engraving, Etching, etc. 

Lithography. 

Photography. 

Printing. 

Illumination. 

Illustration. 

Caricaturing and Cartooning. 

Book-plates. 

Heraldry. 

Musical Instruments. 

Costume. 

Landscape Gardening. 

Amusements. 

Ceramics. 
Glass. 
Metalwork. 
Jewelry. 
Textile Arts. 
Bookbinding. 
Paper Work. 
Furniture. 

Egyptian and Oriental Archaeology. 
Greek, Etruscan and Roman Archaeol-. 

ogy- 

American Archaeology. 

History. 

Travels, Description and Geography. 

Biography. 

Literature. 

Philosophy. 

Religion. 

Sociology, 

Philology. 

Natural Science. 

Useful Arts. 

Two hundred and ten journals and mag- 
azines in English, French, German, Danish, 
Hungarian, Spanish, Italian, Greek and 
Syrian are now on file in the Library. These 
journals and magazines frequently contain 
articles of permanent value, many of which 
do not appear in any other printed form, 
and they are being analyzed and catalogued 
by members of the staff as rapidly as other 
duties will permit. 

The Library possesses a few illuminated 
manuscripts, incunabula and a smaller 
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number of the quaint and beautiful books 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the art and power of making which is lost. 
These have come to it mostly by gift, and 
not by purchase. It is to be hoped that the 
number of such books ''rich and rare" 
which form the enduring and inspiring part 
of any Hbrary, will be augmented by fur- 
ther contributions, for few will question 
the appropriateness and desirability in any 
art museum of a section that shows the 
origin and growth of an art which has pro- 
duced things of great beauty as well as util- 
ity, and which is, moreover, the art preser- 
vative of all arts. 

William Loring Andrews. 



THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING 

THE new building was designed by 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White 
in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance, yet the classic style of the 
interior reminds one of the Basilica at 
Pompeii (restored). 

The reading room on the main floor, 65X 
50 feet, is spacious, well-ventilated and 
lighted by clearstory leaded glass windows 
at the sides and ends. The coffered plaster 
ceiling is painted in delicate tints which 
harmonize with the color of the walls. A 
frieze painted in pale blue and white runs 
around the walls directly under the ceiling. 
The room contains ten alcoves where books 
are placed, each alcove containing one sec- 
tion of roller shelves for large volumes. 
Eight of the alcoves are furnished, each with 
a small table and two chairs for the use of 
the staff of the Museum and for special stu- 
dents. Other readers will be accommodated 
at tables placed in the center of the room. 
In the alcove at the left of the entrance 
is the periodical case; immediately in front 
of it is the card-catalogue case, and on the 
opposite side of the room is the librarian's 
desk, just in front of the first alcove. 
Through the alcove last referred to en- 
trance may be had to the catalogue room. 
This room, as well as the room which con- 
tains the collection of photographs, may 
also be entered from the hall. 

All of the woodwork and the tables and 



chairs, which are of classic design, are of 
oak, colored to harmonize with the walls, 
ceiling, and books. 

Two large electric chandeliers suspended 
from the ceiling give ample electric light 
when needed; in addition to these the 
reading tables are furnished with lamps 
which can be controlled by the readers. In 
each alcove there are rows of lights directly 
beneath the floor of the gallery to light the 
shelves, and electric lights are suspended 
immediately over each alcove table. 

A gallery is built on either side of the 
room with shelves running the full length, 
also over each alcove. The bronze railing 
of the gallery is light in appearance, yet 
strong and of artistic design. 

The shelves in the reading room and gal- 
lery will accommodate about twenty thou- 
sand volumes. In the space below the read- 
ing room are metal stacks for books which 
cannot be kept in the main room or gallery. 
Here provision is made for twenty thou- 
sand volumes. 

In order to provide for the care of, and 
easy reference to, the collection of photo- 
graphs, special cases have been constructed 
and placed on three sides of the room in 
which they are kept. Each case contains 
six sections of upright compartments, in 
which the photographs stand on end, and 
above each compartment is a label in a 
holder which tells of the contents. The 
doors of the sections open outward to a 
horizontal position. 

The room has been furnished with suit- 
able tables, including one large upright 
double desk, shaped like a lectern, on which 
the photographs may be placed at an angle 
and studied more conveniently than when 
flat on a table or held in the hand. 

The collection of photographs, which 
numbers upward of twenty-eight thousand, 
covers ancient and modern art, both fine 
and industrial, and should prove of great 
advantage to students now that the col- 
lection is contained within the library 
building, thus giving opportunity for study 
from photographs and books together. 

Although there has been a steady in- 
crease in the number of readers it is hoped 
that members and others who are not yet 
familiar with the scope of the Library, will 



